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THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G. 

ENGRAVED BY W. ROFFE, FROM THE STATUE BY MATTHEW NOBLE. 



HIS fine bronze statue is an object of great attrac- 
tion to almost every one who happens to be, for 
the first time, in the neighbourhood of the Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, between 
which it may be said to stand — in one of the orna- 
mental gardens opposite Palace Yard. It is of 
bronze, and stands on a pedestal of Aberdeen 
granite ; the cornice above is relieved by a chain of oak-leaves and 
acorns, also in bronze, carried round the four sides, while similar 
leaves and acorns run round the top of the four columns at 
the angles. The sides of the pedestal are ornamented with 




bronze bass-reliefs, representing respectively the interior of the 
old House of Commons, with the Earl, then Lord Stanley, ad- 
dressing the members as the advocate of the abolition of slavery — 
this was in 1833; his installation as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1853; a Cabinet Council, his lordship presiding 
as premier, 1867; and his attendance as chairman of the Man- 
chester Relief Committee in 1865. The statue is one of Mr. No- 
ble's most successful works. The figure, habited in the costume 
of the Oxford chancellor, is very dignified, yet easily and gracefully 
posed ; the expression of the face is rather severe but highly intel- 
lectual. It was unveiled last year. 



THE PRIZE WORKS AT THE SALON. 




HE awards of the Salon have caused a certain de- 
gree of surprise. One at least out of the three 
pictures to which were adjudged a first prize has 
scarcely been deemed worthy of the honour by the 
opinion of the general public. The Grand Medal 
of Honour would probably have been awarded to 
Georges Becker for his powerful but unpleasant 
picture of ' Respha,' had it not been for the opposition of two promi- 
nent members of the jury. The nude figures of the seven young 
men suspended to the gibbet in the background have been highly 
praised for the beauty and accuracy of the drawing, and the skill 
with which the horror of the situation has been overcome. Those 
youthful, beautiful forms, suspended by the wrists instead of by the 
neck or hands, attract the eye instead of repelling it. The violent 
action and widely-distended drapery of Respha are less forcible than 
unpleasant. The future fate of this picture forms a curious sub- 
ject for conjecture. It is so immense in size that it is only fitted 
for the walls of some public gallery, and it has failed to achieve 
that success which would have borne it triumphantly to the Lux- 
embourg. 

Of the three artists whose works gained the first-class medals, 
Goupil, Jacquet, and Courtat, I have already described the work 
by the first, whose picture 'In 1793' has been so much admired. 
Like that fine painting, 'The Reverie,' of M. Jacquet, the one of 
his three exhibited works which was selected for the honour of a 
first-class prize, is a single figure, that of a young girl reclining in a 
meditative attitude in a large arm-chair, whose cushions of gold- 
coloured leather throw out into fine relief her graceful head with its 
dark, loosened tresses, dusky eyes, and expressive features. She is 
clad in a loose robe of crimson velvet, beneath whose folds can be 
discerned the slender, supple outlines of her youthful form, There 
is something wild and Bohemian about her brunette beauty. The 
pose of the figure is extremely natural and graceful. The ' Leda ' 
of Courtat has the merit of avoiding the usual extreme of immo- 
desty with which the subject is ordinarily treated. The rosy tints 
of the nude form of Leda are well brought out by the greensward 
on which she languidly reclines. With one hand she nonchalantly 
repels the advances of the swan, which curves its neck caressingly 
over her arm. 

The second-medal pictures are more numerous. The ordinary 
observer would probably be ready to pronounce M. Bastien Le- 
paye's ' Communicant ' a daub, but his portrait of M. Hayem is 
one of the best in the Sa/on. Very powerful, but very disagree- 
able, is M. Silvestre's ' Death of Seneca.' The aged sage, with 
blood streaming from his severed arteries, and reddening the white 
drapery which falls over the borders of the bath behind him, 
stands erect in the centre of the picture, apparently declaiming 
with vehemence. At one side a scribe is writing down his words, 
while at the other an agonized group of friends weep and cling 
around the sufferer. Far in the shadows of the background we 
dimly perceive the figure of a woman who is being borne shrieking- 



away; the light falls on her outstretched arm and hand, and spar- 
kles on her gold rings. A Roman soldier looks on with cold offi- 
cial impassiveness. The anatomy of the central figure is fine, and 
the relief of colour is well afforded by the purple drapery of one of 
Seneca's mourning disciples. Altogether, however, the painting is 
a most disagreeable one to look at. 

' The Private Ambulance during the Siege of Paris,' by Eugene 
Leroux, is a pleasing picture, representing the interior of a private 
house, with a group of convalescent soldiers and Sisters of Charity. 
One of the invalids sits by the fire reading ; another, with a striped 
woollen covering thrown over his shattered and helpless limbs, is 
playing at draughts with one of the good Sisters. The scene is a 
handsomely-furnished parlour, a certain elegance in the furniture 
and knick-knacks betraying the former occupancy of persons of 
taste and refinement. Sautai's 'Day before an Execution in 
Rome ' shows us a group of young peasant-girls, priests, and oth- 
ers, crowding around a placard on the wall whereon apparently are " 
announced the details of the morrow's show. One fat old monk in 
a brown gown, with his hands clasped behind him, is the very type 
of a careless jolly old idler. A black penitent, passing by with bag 
in hand, is probably soliciting alms wherewith to pay for masses 
for the criminal's soul. Nobody looks at him, or gives him a cop- 
per, however : all are absorbed in spelling out the details of the 
placard on the wall. Fantin La Tour's two fine portraits were well 
deserving of the premium they gained. 

' The Wrestlers,' by M. Falguiere, who is a sculptor of some emi- 
nence, and who this year makes his debut as a painter, has been much 
commented upon. There is a great deal of power in the work, 
which, however, is scarcely more than a gigantic sketch. A group 
of modern spectators, in every-day attire, scattered over the benches 
of a circus, look on at a combat which recalls the games of ancient 
Rome. The figures and the grouping of the t^o nude wrestlers 
betray the practised hand of the modeller. The drawing is fine, 
the attitude striking ; there are life, and strength, and reality, in the 
group. More finished, the picture would probably have lost much 
of the verve and inspiration of the first conception. M. Weertz, a 
Belgian, has gained his medal with a fine composition representing 
Christ taken down from the cross. The picture was probably- 
painted to order for some particular place, as it is very wide in 
proportion to its height, and its singular dimensions must have 
made the grouping of the figures a work of some difficulty. Ex- 
tended on the earth the nude form of our Saviour lies stretched 
out in the stiffness and immobility of death ; above him bends the 
Virgin, clad in dark-green drapery, whose sombre effect is relieved 
by a slight gold embroidery upon the sleeves. Mary Magdalen, 
with wildly-streaming hair, clasps her hands in an attitude of an- 
guish behind the pair. The subject is treated with a severe sim- 
plicity verging on coldness, but the work is one full of power and 
character. M. Emile Wauters, of Brussels, is one of the few for- 
eigners who obtained a prize. His picture, ' The Madness of 
Hugues Van der Goes,' needs a long paragraph of explanation to 



